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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in 


London, by adjournments, from the 18th of | fear lest 


the. Fifth Month to the 28th of the same, in- 
clusive, 1853. a 


TO THE QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY MEETINGS OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 

Dear Faienps :— We came together under 
a deep sense of our unworthiness and our help- 
lessness : but through the mercies of our Hea- 
venly Father, we have been permitted, in a re- 
markable manner, afresh to partake of the fellow- 
ship of the Gospel; and have cause to bless his 
name for his mercy and for his truth’s sake. In 
the sense of his goodness we affectionately salute 
you, and bid the faithful everywhere to be of 
good cheer. 

Yet we are not insensible, beloved Friends, 
how much cause there is deeply to mourn over 
the continued prevalence amongst us of the 
earthly and unregenerate mind. The apostle 
wept as he thought of many, even in that early 
day, who walked with the Church, and were yet 
“enemies of the cross of Christ.’’* And as our 
hearts have turned towards those of this class 
within our borders, and we fear there may be 
such, stromg and fervent have been our desires 
that they may be awakened to a sense of their 
grievous condition; and now, whilst time and 
Opportunity. are yet afforded them, may give up 
their hearts to the humbling power of the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit, and be earnestly concerned 
to flee for refuge, to lay hold of the hope of mer- 
cy, pardon, and plenteous redemption that is set 
before them in the Gospel.+ And, for those who 
have in some measure yielded to the tendering 
visitations of Divine Love, but are not yet 
brought to the deep work’of entire submission to 
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the cross of Christ,eor who, having known it, 
have in any degree forsaken their first love, 
eartest are our desires that they may be afresh » 
stirred up to a holy diligence ; lest by any means 
they be beguiled into a false security, and, slum- 
bering away the short season here allotted them 
for the working out of their salvation, awake at 
last to the awful ‘Consciousness that the harvest 
is past, that the summer is ended, and they are 
not saved.* Qh, tlie unutterable loss that is in- 
volved.in the loss of heaven! May weall dwell 
under the Spr sense of it, and cherish a godly 
a pfomise being left us of entering into 
that rest, apy of us should seem to come short 
of it.t 
It.was the prayer of one of old, and may it 
be the prayer of every one of us, “Lord, make 
me to know mine end, and the measure of my 
days, what it is; that I may know how frail I 
am.”’t Our time, our day upon earth, is fast 
passing away; its duration is altogether uncer- 
tain; and few, very few, are the working hours 
of even the longest day. Shall any, then, allow 
the precious moments that can never be recalled, , 
to pass unimproved, or spend them upon oceupa- 
tions or amusements inconsistent with the great 
object of their being? The life of thé Christian 
is not a dull and cheerless existence. . There are 
no joys here below to be compared with those of 
which the renewed soul is permitted to partake, 
even, upon earth, in the faithful servige of the 
Lord. It is not for the diminution, but for the 
increase, of their happiness, that we would af- 
fectionately invite our dear friends, everywhere, 
unreserredly to submit all their pursuits, even 
those which may be intended as recreations, to 
the restraints and holy government of the Lord’s 
Spirit. As this is the case, the various duties 
and enjoyments of the present life will be plaegd 
in their true relation to the life to eome. . And 
not only will the engagements of business be 
brought within their just limits, and the mind be 
thereby enabled to perform the duties and to bear 
the anxieties connected with them, with greater 
alacrity and firmness, in a simple confidence in 
the Lord, but the desires, the affections, the very 
tastes will, be “renewed.”§ The oceupatiens of 
our leisure hours,—and with many of our dear 
Friends, they make up a large amount in the sum 
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of their responsibilities,—our associations, our 
reading, our varied engagements of a social or 
more public nature, will be baptized into the 
Christian spirit. 

Of the various means of allowable recreation 
and mental improvement placed within our reach, 
few call for the exercise of greater circumspec- 
tion than travelling, especially in foreign coun- 
tries. In excursions, or in tarrying at watering 
pens whether at home or abroad, the time may 

e wasted, and the mind insensibly drawn into 
habits and associations more or less undesirable 
or pernicious. It especially behoves the true 
disciple of Christ,—and who among us would not 
wish to bear that blessed name,—to be careful 
when thus separated from his home associations, 
to maintain a course. of conduct in all things 
consistent with his high profession. He is not 
warranted in lowering the Christian standard, 
by doing, amongst strangers, that which he 
would hesitate to do amongst his friends. Nor 
can he consistently countenance, by his presence 
or his conformity, either the superstitions or the 
follies which may prevail around him. And we 
would encourage our dear Friends, whilst thus 
absent from home, and deprived of opportunities 
of meeting with their brethren on the First Day 
of the week for the purpose of waiting upon the 
Lord, not to shrink from acting upon their own 
religious principles ; but, at stated times, whether 
alone or with their companions, to present them- 
selves in reverence of soul before Him. Let 
them never forget that His all-seeing eye is upon 
them, and that in whatever circumstances they 
may be, the worship that isin spirit and in truth 
is his due. 

Whilst commending these things to the seri- 
ous consideration of all our dear Friends, our 
hearts have been turned, in an especial manner, 
towards those upon whom the Lord has been 
pleased to bestow large gifts and opportunities. 
We take comfort in believing that there are of 
this number who are sinterely endeavoring to 
be faithful in their stewardships. To these we 
would offer the word of warm and affectionate 
encouragement. Continue, beloved Friends, 
steadily to pursue the ‘path of duty; always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. Abide im 
watchfulness unto prayer, and set the Lord al- 
ways before you. May his glory be your only 
aim, and his peace your blessed reward. And 
for those who are not yet freely given up to honor 
the Lord with their substance, and with the first 
fruits of all theirinerease, very earnest have been 
our desires that this surrender may not be de- 
layed. Consider, dear Friends, we entreat you, 
how deep are your widens Now is your 
time for serving the Lord upon earth. Now is 
the ‘time for deciding your course for eternity. 
Be persuaded to take the yoke of Christ upon 
you. Learn of Him the lessons of true wisdom. 
Be willing to be confined within the restraints of 
his Holy Spirit, that, in due season, He may en- 
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large your hearts, and qualify you for those po- 
sitions in the Church and in the world, which 
He may be pleased to assign you, and in which 
you can best fulfil your duties both to God and 
man. Weare afresh persuaded that it is only in 
humbleness of mind and in the fear of the Lord, 
that any can be effectually prepared to serve 
Him in their generation. And greatly do we 
long that nune of our beloved younger Friends 
may allow their minds to be beguiled from the 
simplicity that is in Christ, or imagine that they 
will have a greater scope, or a nobleropportunity 
for the right exercise of their talents, in any 
path less narrow, or less mortifying to the natu- 
ral heart, than that which the Lord Jesus him- 
self walked in, and cast up for his followers. 

Among the many temptations which assail the 
human heart, is an inclination to depart from a 
simple, unadorned attire, which we believe to 
have been a conspicuous charaeteristic of sincere- 
hearted Christians in every age of the Church. 
We fear that this disposition is a symptom that 
the practical cross-bearing acknowledgment of 
allegiance to our Lord has not its due place in 
the heart ; and we put it to our dear Friends, in 
middle as well as in earlier life, to consider 
whether its indulgence has not its root in the car- 
nal mind, and whether it has not a tendency to 
assimilate them to the world and its spirit. 

We have received accounts of the distraints 
upon our members in connexion with our Chris- 
tian testimony against all Ecclesiastical demands. 
The total amount of property taken from Friends 
in Great Britain ard Lreland during the past 
year, on account of these demands, as reported 
to this Meeting is, including the costs of dis- 
traint, upwards of eight thousand pounds. We 
continue to feel the value and importance of this 
testimony, and we believe that its faithful main- 
tenance is intimately connected with the uphold- 
ing of the rights of conscience in matters of re- 
ligion, and with the spread of sound views on 
the spirituality of the Gospel, and on Christian 
ministry and worship. 

It is an interesting feature in the History of 
this Meeting, that from the very early days of 
our Socicty, an epistolary intercourse has been 
maintained with our brethren on the American 
continent. The receipt at this time of Epistles 
from each of the seven Yearly Meetings of 
Friends in the United States, and of one 
from our brethren ip Ireland, has deepened our 
sense of the value of this outward bond of reli- 
gious fellowship. We desire that this intercourse 
may never be interrupted. 

In times of commercial prosperity like the 
present, it behoves the Christian to be especially 
careful not to allow his mind so to be allured by 
worldly pursuits, as in any way to interfere with 
his service to his Lord. Without great and con- 
tinued watchfulness, he may be gradually led on 
to that involvement in the spirit of the world, 
which may not only seriously interfere with the 
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right employment of his talents, but may even 
endanger the interests of his soul. And whilst 
we would thus offer the word of caution to those 
who may be exposed to the snares of prosperity, 
our sympathies have been awakened for others, 
who, in their endeavors to provide things honest 
in the sight of all men, are subject to the difli- 
culties of competition ; by which the profits of 
their concerns in trade,’ notwithstanding unre- 
mitting diligence, are often very seriously reduced. 
We feel for our dear Friends, under these haras- | 
sing circumstances ; but we would entreat them, 
amidst all discouragements, to pursue a course of 
strict integrity in the fear of the Lord, and to 
maintain an unfaltering trust in his providence 
and love, casting all their care upon Him: and 
how sweet is the accompanying assurance, ‘‘ He 
careth for you.”* 

And now that we are about to separate, under 
a renewed feeling of Christian love and fellow- 
ship, we are humbled in the sense of the good- 
ness of the Lord, whilst we have been together. 
We desire to bow in grateful acknowledgement of 
his unmerited favors. May we, beloved Friends, 
and may you, through the gracious help of His 
Spirit, be enabled to devote ourselves to the ser- 
vice of Christ with increased fidelity and love. 

Signed in, and on bebalf of the Meeting, by 

JosEePn THorP, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


Marcaret Croven, of Ives, who died 11th of 
4th Month, 1852, aged 73 years. 


The mind of this dear Friend was carly im- 
pressed with the importance of true religion; and 
the necessity of conscientiously maintaining the 
principles and testimonies of the religious society 
with which she made profession ; and it is believed 
that her consistent example exerted a salutary in- 
fluence over the junior members of a large family, 
of which she was the eldest: (Jane Abell, of whom 
there is an account in the preceding pages, was 
her sister.) Yielding to the visitations of heaven- 
ly love, she was concerned faithfully to devote a 
sound and clear judgment, a refined and intelli- 
gent mind, with many other entrusted talents, to 
Him who was the rightful Lord of all their in- 
erease. For many years she was engaged in the 
useful employment of teaching, and gained the 
affection of her pupils; some of whom continued, 
through life, to regard her with feelings almost 
filial; and were in the habit of consulting her 
on occasions of difficulty, when they were often 
helped by her judicious advice. 

This beloved Friend was, from her own experi- 
ence, peculiarly qualified to sympathize with the 
mourners, having passed through deep trials and 
close bereavements, which she was enabled to bear 
with patience and resiguation. 

That sustaining help was mercifully afforded 
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her, was often gratefully acknowledged in her 
letters. In one bearing date 19th of 12th month, 
1849, she says, ‘“‘ Thou and thy dear sister in par- 
ticular, as well as my other relatives at Cork, are 
often near in my affectionate remembrance, and 
a solicitude felt for their welfare in every sense— 
and I can say that to receive a letter from those 
amongst you, who are in the habit of correspond- 
ing with me, is one of the greatest outward alle- 
viations of the tried and isolated position in which, 
no doubt for wise and mysterious purposes, I am 
and long have been placed :—yet to the praise of 
Him, who in His wisdom, and no doubt ia love, 
has seen meet for my refinement, thus to deal with 
me, be it with the deepest gratitude acknowledged, 
that He has hitherto graciously vouchsafed to sus- 
tain, through a continuation of seasons of mental 
trial and distress known only to his omniscient 
eye. Far be it from me to complain; I desire 
rather to crave ability to adopt the language— 
Let not thine hand spare nor thine eye pity, un- 
til all is done away that thy righteous controversy 
is against. But the poor body, and especially the 
nervous system, is much worn down; and the 
mind, from continued pressure, has lost much of 
its elasticity ; but through all, I trust I am truly 
thankful for the many blessings still vouchsafed 
to me, and, as not the least, that the balance of 
mind has been mercifully upheld.” After ac- 
knowledging a letter of sympathy, on another 
trying occasion, she adds, ‘I could not but deem 
it as sent by Him who cares for the sparrows, and 
often permits us, in the midst of afflictions, to par- 
take of muauy little comforts, through which we 
may as surely trace his gracious condescension, 
as when his holy arm is more eminently made 
bare for our support.” 

Two weeks before her death, after alluding toa 
close trial, she writes, “1 earnestly crave a con- 
tinuance of that gracious support which has been 
vouchsafed under this sore bereavement, the poig- 
nancy of which is only known to Him who, for 
wise but inscrutable purposes, has permitted it, 
and to whose holy will I desire to bow in resigna- 
tion, and leave all to Him.” 


-. This dear friead suffered from frequent illness 


and debility, and, during the last few years, had 
several slight attacks ofa paralytic nature; one of 
a more decided character’ came on when she was 
quite alone, and unable to do anything for herself, 
except to breathe a fervent prayer to her unfailing 
Friend: and she was soon favoréd to feel that her 
petition was accepted: the sensation in her arm 
gradually subsided, before medical aid could be 
obtained, and she was, in a short time, able to 
resume the oceupation in which she had been 
previously engaged. An attack of this nature, 
that confined her to bed for a week, was, in the 
end, permitted to free the redeenied spirit from 
the earthly tenement. Being now speechless, 
she could not express her feelings, but a few days 
before said to one of her acquaintances, that she 
“should be content to be without a relative or 
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friénd at the close, if only permitted to feel the 
presence of her Almighty Helper.” ‘That she 
wis thus favored, we consolingly believe, and 
doubt not that she was found waiting, with oil in 
her vessel, and her lamp burning, when the mid- 
night cry was heard “Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh.””—Annual Monitor. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISH MENT AND PROGRESS 
OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 


Ackworth School is the only national seminary 
of the Society of Friends in England; it has 
furnixhed to upwards of 7,000 of its youth no 
unimportant portion of their education, and 
having now attained to venerable age, and passed 
its threescore years apd .ten, it asks the pen of 
the narrator, to tell its history and its success. 
In the life of Sarah Grubb, published some 60 
years ago, we find an interesting notice of the es- 
tablishment and object of the school, and of its 
then existing internal economy; and a graphic 
sketch of later date has appeared from the pen of 
William Howitt, in one of his own works; but 
it is not a little remarkable, that notwithstanding 
the lively and increasing interest which is mani- 
fested in this Institution, throughout that Society 
which claims it as its own, no distinct publica- 
tion records its origin, or tells the story of its 
life. 

Ackworth isa neat agricultural village, situate 
about three miles from Pontefract, and closely 
bordering on the great Yorkshire manufactories. 
It is so completely removed frem any great line 
of road, either of the old system or the new,that 
but for the world-wide celebrity it has obtained 
in the Society of Friends from its association 
with their school, it is probable that, at least as 
it regards them, it would have slumbered in un- 
disturbed repose amidst the well cultivated acres 
by which it is surrounded. 

The parish of Ackworth includes the three vil- 
lages of High Ackworth, Low Ackworth, and 
Ackworth Moor-top; and almost in the centre 
of these, stands the noble pile of buildings oecu- 
pied by the Friends’ School, forming a little town 
of itself. At the last census each of the villages 
numbered about 500 inhabitants, and the school 
833. ‘The building was originally designed as a 
branch of the great Foundling Hospital in Lon- 
don: it consists of a centre facing the south, 
with two wings at right angles with it, connected 
by circular colonnades, thus forming three sides 
of a spacious quadrangle, of 1{ acres in area, and 
having a garden and orchard of five acres, ex- 
tending forward in front. The structure was 
commenced in the year 1757, and proceeded 
slowly during several following years. ‘I'he east, 
(now the boys’,) wing being raised the first, the 
centre next, and lastly the west wing, now appro- 
priated to the girls. The erection cost about 
£13,000. As a foundling hospital, it continued 
to receive the helpless objects of its care till 
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1773 ; but, benevolent as was the design, it was 
based ona fundamental error, and, as a natural 
consequence, it failed. 

After the building was vacated by the found- 
lings, it remained void for several years; various 
attempts were made to dispose of it; once it ap- 
peared on the eve of becoming a lunatic asylum, 
at another time of being sold and taken down for 
the materials; and for this object, it is said, that 
the bargain was all but struck. At this idea the 
Rector of Ackworth, Dr. Timothy Lee, who took 
a deep interest in the hospital, expressed great 
uneasiness. ‘ It will be a shame,” says he, “to 
pull it down,” for he adds, “ the buildings are so 
strong, and [well] constructed, that they might 
be converted into a pulace for a nabob.”’ 

Year after year elapsed and the spacious hall 
was still unoccupied and unsold. 


In 1777, Dr. John Fothergill, an eminent phy- 
sician of London, and a man of much influence 
in the Socicty of Friends, travelling in Yorkshire, 
and hearing that the property was to be disposed 
of, conferred with a few of his fellow members, 
interested with himself in the establishment of a 
national boarding school, on the propriety of be- 
coming the purchasers. They would gladly have 
waited till the recurrence of the London Yearly 
Meeting of the Society, but by so doing the op- 
portunity might be lost; and therefore, with a 
boldness and decision worthy of their object, they 
made the purchase on their own responsibility. 
The hospital and premises, with eighty-four acres 
of land surrounding it, were bought for £7,000. 
This important transaction was laid before the 
Society at its annual4meecting in 1778, and was 
fully approved ;—the offer was made and accepted 
to transfer the property to trustees, appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting, and thus, under the most en- 
couraging auspices, the present Institution was 
established. 

In the year 1777 the Yearly Meeting of Lon- 
don recorded its judgment that the establishment 
of boarding schools for the education of children 
whose parents were not in affluence would be ad- 
vantageous, and referred a plan for effecting the 
object to the Meeting for Sufferings to mature. 


The subject was again resumed at the Yearly 
Meeting of 1778, when, as we have already seen, 
Dr. Fothergill announced the purchase he and his 
friends had made, and offered to assign it to the 
Svciety. A large committee, consisting of one 
Friend out of every county, and a number of 
London Friends, and open to any member who 
inclined to be present, was appointed to take the 
whole matter into consideration; its meetings 
were largely attended; :the subject was fully ex- 
plained, and inquiries aud doubts answered to 
general satisfaction. 

The report of the Committee, recommending 
the aceeptance of Dr. Fothergill’s offer, and that 
a liberal subscription should be immediately com- 
menced to make good the purchase, was adopted 
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by the Yearly Meeting. Friends generally en- 
tered with great cordiality into the project, and 
seemed to vie with each other in their generous 
efforts. Donations to the amount of £6,965, 
and subscriptions for annuities, amounting to 
£3,100 are stated in the report of 1780 as having 
been received. 

It was agreed that the house should be opened 
as soon as possible for the reception of 300 child- 
ren of belt bese, under the title of Ackworth 
School. The scheme of education is thus briefly 
stated :—“ It is proposed that the principles we 
profess be diligently inculcated, and due care 
taken to preserve the children from bad habits, 
and immoral conduct. That the English lan- 
guage, writing, and arithmethic, be carefully 
taught to both sexes; and that the girls be also 
instructed in housewifery, and useful needle 
work.” Thus the long cherished hopes of ‘the 
indefatigable laborers in the good work were on 
the point of realization, and Dr. Fothergill, as 
the leader in it, participated largely in their joy. 
In the Ist mo., 1779, the Doctor addressed a let- 
ter to a Friend in the country, explanatory of the 
nature and objects of the new institution: the 
letter is so admirable a prospectus of the estab- 
lishment, and contains so much valuable matter, 
that we reluctantly curtail it, and a few extracts 
must suffice. After alluding to the abundant 
care and endeavors which had been used for the 
education of Friends’ children, he says: “ We 
have many schools for the education of youth 
amongst us, and many very deserving schoolmas- 
ters in various parts of this nation, where the 
children of those who are inaffluent circumstances, 
receive a competent-share of learning; and that 
those who are of less ability may partake of the 
like benefit, is the object of the present institu- 
tion ;” again, “ It is agreed, that as the school is 
intended for the education, maintenance, and 
clothing of children, whose parents are not in af- 
Jluence, that they be instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, and accounts, as fully as the time allowed 
them will permit. Some useful employment 
may be provided for the boys, according as their 
age, strength, talents, or coadition may require. 
Learning and labor, properly intermixed, greatly 
assist the ends of both_—a sound mind im a 
healthy body. The girls will also be instructed 
in knitting, spinning, useful needlework, and in 
such domestic occupations as are suitable to their 
sex and station.” “ Many children amongst us,” 
he continues, “sustain a grievous luss, by not 
being early and properly made acquainted with 

_the principles we profess. For want of this in- 
struction, they become too easy a prey to the 
customs of the world, and those habitades which 
would be as a kind of hedge about them, and pro- 
tect them from many temptations, are thrown 
down, and all the allurements of vice and folly 
suffered to seduce their affections to their ruin. 
When they cease to be distinguished from others 
by their garb and deportment, they too often 
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cease to be distinguished from the world by their 
morals, and the rectitude of their conduct.” 

“Tt has been alleged that it might have been 
much more advantageous to the Society, could 
three or more schools, on the like foundation, 
have been settled in divers parts of the nation. 
It may be thought that small schools are more 
easily managed than larger; that much would be 
saved in sending children backwards and forwards; 
that many parents would consent to send their 
children fifty miles, who would object to three or 
four times that distance ; and, in short, that each 
school being under the guidance of Friends, in 
the particular district, whose convenience it is to 
serve, its management would be inspected with 
more attention and success, than might be sup- 
posed to be the case with.such an affair as the 
present. But let us look at the probability that 
such schools would be erected. Have we not seen 
the endeavors of the Yearly Meeting to obtain a 
much less encouragement than would suffice for 
erecting and supporting a school capable of ad- 
mitting forty or fifty children, rendered wholly 
abortive? For my own part, I am convinced by 
experience that it may be possible to draw the at- 
tention of Friends to one considerable object, and 
interest them in its support, whilst lesser ones 
will be apt, in a short time, to disappear.” Dr. 
Fothergill evidently considered that the ‘ seclu- 
sion” of the boarding school furnishes a moral 
protection to the child, which the day-school, 
even in connexion with the advantages of home, 
rarely affords. 

Ackworth School, as stated in its “ Funda 


| mental Rules,” was established by the Yearly 


Meeting of London, for the education of children, 
members of any Monthly or other Meeting of the 
Society of Friends in Great Britain, and whose 
parents are not in affluence. Its privileges do not 
extend to Ireland. Thus, to quote the words of 
Dr. Fothergill, “It may be esteemed the child 
of the community, and consequently claims its 
support.” The preliminary arrangements were 
placed, for a short time, under the care of the 
Meeting for Sufferings; but before the school 
was opened, a General Meeting was established 
by direction of the Yearly Meeting, consisting, as 
at present, of representatives from all the Quar- 
terly Meetings which incline to appoint them. 
It was convened at Ackworth, the 29th of 7th 
month, 1779, and has been regularly held, with 
one or two omissions on account of illness in the 
school, from that date to the present time. Va- 
rious important arrangements were then and there 
resolved upon, and the first Country Committee 
of twenty Friends was appointed ; a similar com- 
mittee had been previously appointed in London ; 
and under the control of these two bodies (the 
London and Country Committees) the institution 
has been from that time conducted. At present 
the London Committee is constituted of twenty 
members and the Treasurer, and the Country 
Committee of twenty-eight members. One 
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fourth of each board go off by rotation annually, 
and are ineligible for re-election the same year, 
their places being supplied by an appo'‘ntment 
from Friends present at the General Meeting. 
Perhaps the Country Committee of Ackworth 
School stands, asa body, unrivalled in disinter- 
ested devotedness to the object entrusted: to its 
care. Its members of course receive no remune- 
ration, and except that they board and lodge in 
the school during their session, each bears his 
own expenses. They meet quarterly : the busi- 
ness which comes before them is multifarious and 
important, occupying the greater part of a day. 
At the half-yearly examinations, several of them 
spend four or five days at the school, engaged in 
a searching investigation into the progress of the 
children, and the general state of the institution. 
The examination into the state of the girls’ 
schools and of the domestic economy of the 
family, is entrusted to a Women’s Committee of 
eight members, appointed annually, and who meet 
every six months, at the same time as the Men’s 
Committee. 
(To be continued.) 


DRINKING WINE, 


In an address to the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, delivered 12th mo. 29, 1852, 
by the President, S. Jackson, M. D., we find the 
following judicious observations on the practice 
of drinking wine. The subject of the address is 
Medical Education. 


As soon as the youttg doctor has obtained his 
degree, se/f-education begins. He is now his 
own teacher, and it is devoutly to be wished that 
he may not, as Dr. Cullen used to say, have a 
fool for his master. He is now at a period of life 
in which young men are very apt to ape the 
follies and vices of the fashionable world, the 
worst of which is the drinking of wine. It often 
happens that this fascinating beverage is obtruded 
upon young men by those whose opinions they 
cannot modestly resist. 

To him who tempts young men “ to season their 
palates” with this, or with aleohol in any form, 
it may truly be said, as Newton cried out to his 
dog: “O Diamond, Diamond, little dost thou 
know the evil thou hast done.” A single glass, 
under the authority of a predominant mind, may 
ruin the man for life, and bring down his parents’ 

ay hairs with sorrow tothe grave. Gentlemen, 

have seen more of this evil, as I hope, than 
any of you. I have known parents and guardians 
tempt their children to drink, contrary to my 
earnest remonstrances and my perpetual example, 
which they despised; and I saw those hapless 
young men, from two to five in families, dead of 
drunkenness, and finally buried by their mis- 
guided parents in dishonorable graves. 

It has been cunningly argued that young men 
must be accustomed to wine, in order that they 
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may learn by times to resist temptation. The 
same thing may be said of introducing them to 
the moderate use of any other vice that polished 
society admits of. Take early care that your son 
is made familiar with gambling, lest this accom- 
plishment should break upon him in riper years, 
a fascinating novelty, like the lock and key in 
the mind of the Indian king. Tell him to go 
freely into the most seductive temptations, and 
there to pray devoutly, as our Pater Noster 
teaches, to be delivered from evil. Quote to him 
Hamlet’s advice on these occasions :— 


* Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a’kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence; the next more easy.”’ 


Assure him, then, that by his early and frequent 
custom of resisting temptation he may become 
impregnably virtuous. 

Now, I appeal to all men, both good and bad, 
whether this does not contravene, both in letter 
and spirit, the divine prayer: lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. Is it not a 
fact that after a man has carefully shunned the 
contaminating vices that beset him, he is still 
exposed to many, and these sufficient to exercise 
and strengthen his powers of resistance? In 
teaching your son to swim, do not throw him into 
the mountain torrent, lest he be swept away by 
the turbid stream. 

It has been argued that it is equally disgraceful 
to gormandize and to drink; but pray what com- 
parison can be made between the evils that 
drunkenness and gluttony severally lead to? 
Does a full stomach ¢ause theft and arson, fratri- 
cide and parricide, with every other form of moral 
evil that afflicts the earth? Ask the records of 
our courts, the reports of grand-juries, the news- 
papers; ask the jails and the hangmen. Did 
Alexander murder his bosom-friend, his foster- 
brother, the savior of his life at the Granicus, 
because he had eaten too much dinner? Ask 
the many miserable wives and children: are you 
so poor because your husbands and fathers gor- 
mandized ? 

But we are told that the drinking of wine is 
necesssary to the man who would pass through 
the world as a finished gentleman, and that he 
must be accustomed to it, so that he can drink 
the companionable quantity. This argument is 
as oldas Cyrus the Younger. This accomplished 
villain boasted that he gould drink more than his 
brother, and this was one of his reasons why he 
was better fitted to fill the throne. Such insen- 
sibility to wine is the envied accomplishment of 
many young men in the present age. Now, let 
me ask, is there a man in the world so insane 
that he would marry a daughter or sister to any 
one thus rendered insensible to wine, like Mithri- 
dates to his own poison ? 

Wine has been very foolishly called “ the milk 
of old age.” This is a glaring absurdity; there 
is no similitude between the two articles in their 
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effects on the body. Milk is a nutriment; wine 
is a fire that wastes the oil of life. It was for- 
bidden to the Jewish priests during all the time 
they were in the tabernacle, and engaged in the 
service of the altar; we do not find that even the 
old and feeble were indulged with this “ milk of 
old age.” A physician’s tabernacle is the whole 
extent of his practice; and we cannot help think- 
ing that if Moses had made laws for the doctors, 
he would have vetoed their wine. 

Of him to whom much is given, much will be 
required ; hence it is the business of physicians, 
above all other men, to guard the portals of 
drunkenness, and to beware lest they seduce 
others to enter. Dr. Fothergill felt the pangs of 
remorse in his old age for having made drunk- 
ards even among ladies of rank, by prescribing 
wine and spirituous tinctures; and the voice of 
the good Dr. Ferriar may now be heard, as it 
were from heaven, in these monitory words: 
“The lives of many * * * have been at once 
shortened and embittered by the thoughtless en- 
couragement which some practitioners give to 
the use of spirituous liquors. I have seen most 
melancholy instances in which habits of dram- 
drinking have been thus acquired, under the 
sanction of the medical attendant, by persons 
not only temperate, but originally delicate in 
their moral habits.’’* 

But, gentlemen, drinking has become so much 
the practice of the low and vicious, that just in 
proportion as society becomes refined it will 
gradually come into contempt. Hasten, then, 
the happy day; set your servants and the vulgar 
a good example; let themhave no reason for 
reproaching you as an authority for their drink- 
ing, and therefore the cause of their many calami- 
ties. Could you peep through a window on a 
large Wistar party pf negroes, enjoying the 
bounties of Providence, without one drop of wine, 


would you not honor them? would not your eyes | 


overflow with tears of joy? And should you see 
them guzzling wine like ourselves, would you not 
go away sorrowful, feeling convicted of having 
taught them a pernicioug practice? I pity the 
man who cannot affswer these questions in the 
affirmative. 


THE BLIND GIRL AND HER MOTHER. 


The following thrilling incident—the meeting 
of a mother and her child—is from a report by 
Dr. Howe, Principal of the Perkins’ Institution 
for the Blind at Boston, concerning Laura Bridg- 
man, the deaf, dumb and blind girl, whose only 
means of communication with objects around her 
is by the touch, which is remarkably acute : 

“ During the last year, and six months after 
she had left home, her mother came to visit her, 


and the scene of their meeting was an interesting 
one. 


* On the Conversion of Diseases, vol. ii. 
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“The mother stood some time gazing with 
overflowing eyes upon her unfortunate child, who, 
all unconscious of her presence, was playing about 
the room. Presently Laura ran against her, and 
at once began feeling of her hands, examining 
her dress, and trying to find out if she knew her : 
but not succeeding here, she turned away as from 
a stranger, and the poor woman could not conceal 
the pangs she felt that her beloved child did not 
know her. 

“ She then gave Lauraa string of beads which 
she used to wear at home, which were recognized 
by the child at once, who, with much joy, put 
them around her neck and sought eagerly, to say 
she understood the string was from her home. 

“‘ The mother now tried to caress her ; but poor 
Laura repelled her, preferring to be with her ac- 
quaintances. 

“ Another article from home was now given 
her, and she began to look much interested—she 
examined the stranger much closer and gave me 
to understand that she came from Hanover—she 
even endured her caresses, but would leave her 
with indifference at the slightest signal. The dis- 
tress of the mother was now painful to behold ; 
for, although she had feared that she could not 
be recognized, the painful reality of being treated 
with cold indifference by a darling child was too 
much for woman’s nature to bear. 

“ After a while, on the mother’s taking hold of 
her again, a vague idea seemed to flit across 
Laura’s mind, that this could not be a stranger ; 
she, therefore, felt of her hands very eagerly, 
while her countenance assumed an expression of 
intense interest—she became very pale, and then 
suddenly red—hope seemed struggling with doubt 
and anxiety, and never were contending emotions 
more strongly painted upon the human face. At 
this moment of painful uncertainty, the mother 
drew her close to her side and kissed her fondly, 
when at once the truth flashed upon the child, 
| and all mistrust and anxiety disappeared from 
her flushed face, as with an expression of exceed- 

ing joy, she eagerly nestled in the bosom of her 


| parent, and yielded herself to her fond em- 


braces. 
| After this the beads were all unheeded; the 
| playthings which were offered to her were utterly 
| disregarded ; her playmates, for whom, but a mo- 
ment before she gladly left. the stranger, now 
vainly strove to pull her from her mother—and 
though she yielded her usual instantaneous obe- 
dience to my signal to follow me, it was evidently 
with painful reluctance. She clung close to me, 
| as if bewildered and fearful; and when, after a 
moment, I took ber to her mother, she sprang to 
her arms and clung to her with eager joy. 

“‘T had watched the whole scene with intense 
interest, being desirous of learning from it all I 
could of the workings of her mind, but T now left 
them to indulge, unobserved, those delicious feel- 
ings, which those who have known a mother’s 
love may conceive, but ‘ cannot be expressed.’ 
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“The subsequent parting between Laura and 
her mother, showed alike the affection, the in- 
telligence and the resolution of the child, and was 
thus noticed at the time: 

«« «Laura accompanied ber mother to the door, 
clinging close to her all the way, until they ar- 
rived at the threshold, where she paused and felt 
around to ascertain who was near her. Perceiv- 
ing the ‘matron, of whom she is very fond, she 
grasped her with one hand, holding on convul- 
sively to her mother with the other, and thus she 
8 for a moment,—then she dropped her 
mother’s hand,—put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and turuing round clung sobbing to the matron, 
while her mother departed with emotions as deep 
as those of her child.” ’—~ Weekly Message. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1853. 
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Our readers will find in the London Epistle, 
which we publish this week, some judicious obser- 
vations respecting the necessity of Friends main- 
taining a guard over their demeanor when visiting 
foreign countries or places ; and probably these or 
similar observations may not be inapplicable to 
some in our country, who have never set their feet 
upon aforeign land. This is the season when many 
of our citizens are leaving their homes, in search 
of health or amusement in more rural situations, 

In this practice of annually deserting the city, 
Friends partake, perhaps, quite as largely as 
others ; and if comnion report may be relied on, 
not a few of them may be found at places to which 
fashion, rather than any intrinsic local advantages, 
has given celebrity. The Editor of the Review 
has no disposition to impeach either the motives or 
the judgment of his friends who resort during this 
sultry season of the year to such places as Cape 
May, Saratoga, &c., yet he can hardly avoid sus- 
pecting that there are many among those that re- 
sort to such places, who, with a little reflection, 
might discover other places, and other methods of | 
spending their time and their money, which would | 
be quite as vonducive to health, and more consist- 
ent with a judicious economy. 


Pusuisuer’s Norice.—The Publisher of Friends’ 
Review is sending Bills to such subscribers as ap- 
pear by our books to be indebted for the paper. 
It is probable that some persons who are included 
in clubs of six or more, and therefore entitled to 
pay only the club price, may receive bills with the 
full price charged. In these cases, corrections will 
be made when information and payments are sent | 
to the publisher through the agents. As the 
present volume will be completed by six more 
numbers, it is hoped that our subscribers will 
make early remittances, 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, High- 
land, Morgan county, Indiana, on the 13th inst., 
Ricuarp Cook, of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, to 
Mary Bow es, daughter of David Bowles, of West 
Union Monthly Meeting. 

-——, On the same day and at the same place, 
Newron Hap er, son of Aaron Hadley, to Hannan 
Kiresy, daughter of Amos Kirby, all of West Union 
Monthly Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Managers are desirous to engage a Steward 
and Matron for this Institution. Application in 
writing may be made to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch st., 
Cuaxtes Exxis, No. 95 8. 8th st., or 56 Chest- 
nut st., 

Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 8. 4th st., 
Samvuev Bettie. Jun., 101 N. 10th st., 
Joun M. Wurra tt, 138 Race st., or 161 Filbert. 
Wo. Bertie, 1458. 3rd st. 

Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853. 


JOHN ELLIS, THE INDUSTRIAL AND RAGGED 
SCHOOL TEACHER, 


The best reformatory treatment for criminal 
and destitute children, is a subject which is deep- 
ly engaging the attention of philanthropists at the 
present moment. Among those persons who 
have most nearly attained to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem is John Ellis, who is by 
trade a shoemaker. Nine years ago he became 
a Ragged School teacher. He closely examined 
the 2000 poor children who passed though the 
Ragged Schools with which he was connected. 
He watched and questioned them ; made himself 
acquainted with their secrets ; studied the causes 
which led them to commit crime ; ascertained the 
defects of the ordinary sysigm of prison restraint 
and punishment ; and formed the noble and cour- 
ageous determination to endeavour to reclaim 


| some of the most incorrigible of these unhappy 


and neglected children. Friends, neighbours, 
policemen, and city missionaries alike warned 
him of the impracticabikity of his scheme; and 
even the committee of the Ragbed School regarded 
his proposal with disfavour. But the attempt 
was made. He began in 4th Month, 1848, with 
three lads, who were pupils in the Brook Street 
Ragged School, in the New Road, London. J. 
Elhs rightly thought that one cause of their crime 
was want of employment ; “they had never becn 
used to work, and no one had ever taken them by 
the hand to trai them into the way of work.” 
So he employed them at his trade of shoemaking. 
He supplied them with wholesome food, gave 
them elothes to wear, and provided them with as 
many comforts as he possibly could. Each of the 
three lads had been convicted of crime. One 
had been several times committed, and had been 
whipped in jail; the other two were not so crimi- 
nal, but they had been beggars and very destitute. 
He at once commenced with a system of freedom 
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and liberty to the lads. He used to go and sit 
with them for two or three hours a-day, instruct- 
ing them in the laws of their physical nature, and 
in the laws of God. His theory is, “ If you get 
the affections, the work is nearly done, and you 
may mould them as you please.”’ ‘The three boys 
who were originally admitted, begged him to per- 
mit two of their associates to be taken in, that 
they might be saved from ruin, offering to share 
their food among them, and to divide three rations 
into five. The arrangement was made as was 
desired, nor did the boys repine at their dimin- 
ished allowance. ‘The number of lads was at 
length inereased to fifteen, but the funds at the 
disposal of the committee fell off, and J. Ellis’s 
slender resources were severely taxed in his de- 
termination to see if these boys could not be re- 
formed. 

The worthy treasurer of the Brook Street 
Ragged School, Platt, was in the habit of invit- 
ing these boys to his house, by way of affording 
them an evening’s amusement sometimes, that 
they might not be induced to go to the penny 
theatre. A few simple experiments in chemistry, 


the use of drawing materials, a song or two, or 
some tricks at conjuring, served to pass a plea- 
sant evening; which, in the language of one of 
the boys, ‘* beat all the ‘ gaffs,’” (penny theatres. ) 
Upon one occasion, David Power, Esq., the Re- 
corder of Ipswich, was invited to meet these 
ragged children at the house of his friend Platt. 


He was much struck with J. Ellis’s perfect know- 
ledge of the mental peculiarities of the children 
he had to deal with, and with the simplicity of 
his own character. In 12th-Month, 1851, a con- 
ference was held at Birmingham on juvenile de- 
linqueucy, which was attended by David Power, 
who stated the result of J. Ellis’s experiment 
with these lads. In 5th and 6th Month, 1852, 
a select committee of the House of Commons— 
presided over by E. Baines—was appointed to 
consider the subject of criminal and destitute de- 
linquency. UV. Power, in the course of his 
valuable evidence, called the attention of the 
committee to the success of J. Ellis’s attempts 
to reclaim boys who were considered by the police 
to be incorrigible young thieves; and on the 4th 
of 6th Mouth, J. Ellis himself was examined by 
the committee. He was asked what first turned 
his mind to the reformation of these criminals ? 
He replied, ‘‘The power of religion upon the 
mind.” Being asked the secret of his success, 
he said: “I at once recognized the boys as my 
children; they looked upon me as their father; 
and, the latent power of their souls being brought 
into existence, there was évery feeling that [ 
could expect from a child towards me. My prin- 
cipal object always was to put in their power the 
means of getting a living, by teaching them a 
business. With regard to their dsovila, t thought 
I could not do better than set before them a good 
example, and I ate with them, and slept with 
them ; and I associated with them in every way. 
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I showed them the law of the gospel as well as 
I could. [ am not much of a scholar myself, 
and therefore I could not cultivate their intel- 
lects much.” 

John Ellis was asked by R. Monckton Milnes, 
M. P., “Have you had any boys that you have 
been obliged to give up, whom you positively 
could not reclaim?’ His answer was—“ J have 
never seen such a case; and I have confidence 
that, if I had any boy who had his right senses 
about him, I could reform him.” 

The Birmingham Conference led Joseph Sturge 
to seek an interview with Ellis. He was delighted 
to find so many healthy-looking, happy and in- 
dustrious lads at work, as were then assembled in 
Stebbington Street, Oakley Square; and the in- 
terview ended in J. Ellis’s-going down to Bir- 
mingham, to take charge of some lads who were 
said to be the most incorrigible young thieves 
who had ever been in the prisons of that town or 
the neighborhood. J. Sturge established a Re- 
formatory Institution for Juvenile Delinquents, 
in the Ryland Roads, Birmingham, which has, 
since last summer, been under the superintend- 
ence of J. Ellis. The institution has consisted 
of a family group of twenty persons, residing 
Yogether in three cottages. All the inmates have 
been of the criminal class except J. Ellis and his 
son, J. Barkham, fi !d-laborer, and his wife, who 
has acted as matron. The ages of the sixteen 
persons of the family who haye been criminals 
vary from twelve to twenty, with the exception of 
one child of only six-and-a-half, and one young 
man of twenty-two years of age. J. Ellis em- 
ployed the inmates in various ways, according to 
their capacity; and so successful has been his 
method of treatment that, in the First Month, a 
public meeting was held at Birmingham—Lord 
Calthorpe in the chair—at which it was deter- 
mined to establish an industrial institution, to be 
called the “ Birmingham Reformatory Institu- 
tion” for the care, education, employment and 
reformation of destitute, neglected children. 
C. B. Adderley, M. P., most liberally offered to 
build, at Saltley, a house with workshops and 
dormitories for twenty boys, with space reserved 
for future additions, and to attach to the build- 
ing five acres of land. J. Ellis was invited to 
take the management. The boys who were first 
under his care at Birmingham, when he com- 
menced the institution established by Joseph 
Sturge, were last week removed to a small farm 
in Worcestershire, called the Rye Fields, where J. 
Ellis is left at liberty to carry out his plans at 
the expense of Joseph and Charles Sturge. J. 
Ellis has an excellent agent for Joseph Sturge’s 
department—one of his old acquaintances in 
London. He has now under his charge fifteen 
boys, who have been in eight different jails. 
Some of them were sentenced to be transported, 
and all of them were wicked and cruel in the ex- 
treme. It is not, of course, pretended that these 
boys are now perfect, but there has never yet 
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been a case of desertion; and thieving, fighting, . 


swearing, quarrelling, gambling, drinking, &c., 
which used to be the rule, are now the excep- 
tion. The Reformatory School is supported by 
Lord Calthorpe, Lord Lyttelton, C. B. Adderley, 
and others, who are thoroughly satisfied with the 
results of J. Ellis’s teaching. If the institution 
should increase—and it appeals for general sub- 
scriptions, being open to the reception of crimi- 
nal boys from all parts of the kingdom, at a very 
moderate weekly charge—it is not pruposed that 
the first building should be extended, but that 
similar buildings should be separately added to 
it, containing from twelve to fifteen boys each, so 
as to retain the home character of small establish- 
ments for the whole institution. 

We are informed.that John Ellis knows the 
lads he has to deal with so well, that they do 
nothing which he does not in some way become 
acquainted with, so that they think he is almost 
omniscient. His object appears to be, not good 
behaviour produced by compulsion and by mea- 
sures of restraint, but the eliciting and building 
up of a character in each convicted child, by 
which he may be able to resist the temptations 
to which he will be exposed on leaving his roof. 

He never orders them to do anything of which 
he is not the first to set an example. The lads 
pass their own laws, but he considers himself as 
much bound by them as they are. For instance, 
they have a rule that all must be at home at the 
same hour in the evening. Ellis was himself late 
on one occasion; the next morning he went with- 
out his breakfast,-which was the penalty for the 
breach of the Jaw they had made; notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of the lads that he would make 
an exception in his own case. On another oc- 
casion, they were all occupied in under-draining 
a field. The work was very laborious, and some 
of the lads’ hands began to blister and bleed ; 
they showed them to Ellis, but he showed them 
that his hands were bleeding and blistered too, 
and they resumed their work without a murmur. 
He is a man of the truest piety and kindness of 
heart ; and all these various attributes and vir- 
tues give him an influence over the lads, which 
leads to the most extraordinary and successful 
results in the way of reforming them. “ And 
when you speak to him about all (says a friend 
of J. tllis,) he always speaks of himself as noth- 
ing—as an instrument only—and that all the 
glory is God's.” 

John Ellis was born on the 9th of 11th Month, 
1809, at Swaffham, of humble but respectable 
parents. His father enlisted into the 56th regi- 
ment, in 1794, and after serving in Holland and 
in the West Indies, was discharged, in 1809, in 
the city of Cork. He married a native of Ire- 
land, and returned to his native town, where he 
was sergeant in the Norfolk Volunteers, and ser- 
geant-major in the West Norfolk Local Militia, 
until the peace which followed Waterloo. He is 
still living, and in the enjoyment of a small pen- 
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sion. John, who was the third son, was taught 
the trade of a shoemaker, and came to London 


| about the year 1833, to work for his brother, S. 


Ellis, of Albany Street, where he resided until 
6th Month, 1852. In his humble way he has 
been a great reader, and has especially endea- 
voured to study the human heart. His friends 
state that there is an amount of benevolence in 
his character inconceivable by any but those who 
are intimately acquainted with him. He has 
been twice married, and lost his second wife about 
four years since. He has only one son, (by his 
first wife,) now about twelve years old, who has 
been of great assistance to his father in his refor- 
matory plans. J. Ellis thus describes his sys- 
tem to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons :— 

My system is a system of privilege ; I have, 
perhaps, twenty degrees of privilege, such as fa- 
vor, food, liberty, indulgence, kindness, and so 
on. I have quite sufficient rewards and punish- 
ments. You must have asystem of rewards and 
punishments, but of mental, not corporal punish- 
ment ; for if you get hold of the mind, you will 
find that it is capable of suffering far more than 
the body. . . With regard to their labor, 
I put the boys all on a pivot of their own. I 
make them move in a circle with regard to their 
labor. I say to them, “If you do so much labor, 
all you do over you shall be paid for.”” That was 
a system they liked, they could gain by this, and, 
of course, they could get my favor, and food; 
and a boy that was industrious and willing to do 
all he could to oblige me would be raised to a 
better state of work. He would sit near to me 
at my table, and he’ would receive marks of fa- 
vor of different sorts, he would have a better pair 
of boots made, better clothes, and various other 
little things that are great things to him ; where- 
as a boy that would not work would not have 4 
penny to spend, nor any clothes. Whenever l 
saw anything wrong, ! have been used to warn 
them, and say, “ Now, do not do that again.” 
Though I never used the rod, or anything else of 
that sort, there is a feeling in these lads that 
brings them to perfect submission ; they dread 
my looks, or a frown, or a word from me more 
than they would dread the lash.— Band of Hope 


Review. 


LATE EXPEDITIONS. 


Two expeditions of unusual interest have just 
been dispatched from this country. The first, 
that fitted out by Mr. Grinnell, to continue the 
search for Sir John Franklin, sailed from New 
York, May 31. Itvconsists of a single vessel, 
the Advance, with a company of only seventeen 
persons, under the command of Dr. Kane, who 
was attached to the previous expedition. They 
go with provisions calculated for two years, inde- 
pendent of what they may gain by hunting. 
Their immediate destination is Smith’s Sound, 
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the farthest point to the north yet reached. 
Thence, if the ice permits, they will push their 
way into regions hitherto unexplored. If the 
northern passages are blocked up, they intend to 
have recourse to dogs, using their boats as sledges, 
in order to make a thorough exploration of the 
region, in search of traces of the lost navigators. 
The other expedition sailed a few days later from 
Norfolk. It consists of four vessels and a supply 
ship, under the command of Captain Ringgold. 
Its object is to make a thorough exploration of the 
routes pursued by our vessels between San Fran- 
cisco and China, and of the whaling grounds of 
the Sea of Okotsk, and Behring’s Straits. Of 
only small portions of the region proposed to be 
surveyed have any accurate charts been prepared, 
though their commercial importance is very 
great.—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE FLAX MANUFACTURE. 


Its Prospects and Relations to the Industrial Interests 
of the United States. 
(Concluded from page 717.) 

Within the last few years the flax manufacture 
has increased in Great Britain to an almost un- 
precedented extent, and no effort is spared either 
by the Government or the people to develop and 
perfect the business. The subject of the growth, 
cleansing, purifying, and manufacture of flax is 
the principal topic at present discussed in all the 
Agricultural, Royal and Industrial Societies of 
the kingdom. The reason is obvious. A large 
proportion of the flax manufactured in England 
is a home production,—growniby their own agri- 
culturists, manufactured by their own operatives, 
and employing their own capitalists, and above all 
is regarded as, to some extent, a substitute for 
that foreign slave product, cotton. We know lit- 
tle in this country of the perfection which has 
been attained in Great Britain in the construction 
of machinery for the cleaning, spinning and weay- 
ing of flax. Within a period of twenty years, 
those great flax spinners of England, the en 
Marshall, of Leeds, have three times been com- 
pelled to give up entirely their old machinery, 
and replace with new and improved patterns. 
Until within a recent period the tow taken out of 
the long line flax in process of hackling, was to 
some extent regarded as a waste prodyct, and a 
disproportionate production of which was sure to 
entail a loss upon the manufaeturer ; but now the 
tow carding and spinning machinery has been 
brought tosuch perfection in England that, making 
ol peaper allowanee for degrees of fineness, no 
difference is made in value between tow yarn and 
the yarns of the long line. We had the pleasure 
of examining, a few days since, a specimen of No. 
40 yarn manufactured from tow, an English pro- 
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wheel and hand loom memory would not have 
thought this possible. The machinery at present 
used for weaving dowlas, sheeting, and the 
coarser linens, is the ordinary power loom, built 
somewhat heavier than the cotton loom. For the 
finer fabrics, especially for the figured goods, 
damask, table cloths, &e., the Jacquard and its 
improvements are now employed. 

The following facts illustrate the change pro- 
duced in the manufacture of flax in the single 
town of Dundee, Scotland, by the introduction of 
machine spinning :— 

Years. Mills. 
18ll, 4 
1832, 31 15,660 7,480,000 
1839, 47 27,000 12,960,000 

The profit made on the manufacture of linens, 
according to the best English authorities, is very 
large. The following estimate was made some 


Spindles of yarn produced. 
224,600 


Tons of flax. 


time sinee, by Andrew Ure, of Scotland, of the 
weekly expenses and profits of a factory, whose 
capital was $300,000. 

Yarn produced per week, 2130 bales at $2.25, $4,792 
Weekly expenses os iGt tee $950 

Flax, - - - - - 
Interest at 10 per cent, - - 


2,000 


- 600 3,550 


Weekly Profit, ws ys ik $1,242 

At this rate this factory makes more than 
$60,000 per annum, (after paying ten per cent 
interest,) and would pay both its capital and in- 
terest in five years. 

In view of all these facts the question may now 
be fairly asked, Why has not the linen business 
been established in the UnitedyStates? A con- 
clusive answer will, we conceive, be found in the 
two following reasons : 

1st. The attention of American capitalists and 
manufacturers has been almost exclusively di- 
rected to the employment of cotton and wool as 
materials for textile purposes, and until within a 
recent period not even an attempt has been made 
to establish the legitimate linen business in this 
country. It is an additional fact that not one 
manufacturer or machinist in a hundred through- 
out New England, has ever seen a flax spinning 
machine, or has any knowledge, whatever, of the 
principles upon which such machinery is con- 
structed. So, not only have the aveaues of profit 
and the chances of productive industry been cut 
off in this business from the capitalist and the 
agriculturist, but an opportunity, even, has not 
been given to our mechanics to exercise their 
ingenuity or skill. And yet throughout Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Sennant Holland, and 
even Spain, this great branch of industry has 
been reduced toa perfect system, and all the 
manufacturing processes of converting the rough 
raw flax into fine linen, are conducted with as 
much method and order, as in our best regulated 


duct, equal, so far as strength and evenness were | cotton or woolen manufactories. 


concerned, with any specimens of equal number 
which we have ever seen manufactured from the 
best line flax. Our grandmothers of spinning 


2d. Another, and at present insuperable objec- 
tion to the establishment of the linen manufacture 
in this country, upon the English or European 
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basis, arises from the want of suitable raw mate- 
rial. Notwithstanding the enormous amount of 
flax grown in the United States, the bulk of the 
crop is raised for seed only, while the fibrous por- 
tion of the plant is either thrown away or burnt 
on the ground. The mills at present engaged in 
the manufacture of shoe thread, or the finer kinds 
of twine, depend to a very great extent for their 
supplies of flax, upon the foreign market. What 
American flax is now in the market has been 
either dew-rotted or water-rotted, and has been 
prepared in small quantities by separate indi- 
viduals, scattered all over the country. As no 
one follows the business of preparing flax exclu- 
sively, so there is no one system of operation and 
no uniformity of result. It is the opinion of 
those conversant with the subject of American 
flax, that no two lots of flax of one thousand 
pounds each, uniform in fineness, strength and 
color, can ever be obtained in our markets. Flax 
of so diverse a character will answer well enough 
for the manufacture of ropes, twine, and coarse 
articles, but never for the finer and nicer fabrics. 
Here, then, is an objection that goes behind and 
beyond all improvements in flax-breaking or flax 
spinning machinery, and unless it can be met 
and overcome, thoroughly, successfully, and com- 
pletely, “all our preaching upon this matter is 
vain, and our faith also is vain.’”? This difficulty, 
so great in the United States, is also felt to some 
extent in Europe, and this is the point to which 
the attention of all parties interested in the future 
progress of the linen business should be at present 
directed. How the difficulty is to be overcome, 
and what efforts are now making in this direction, 
both in this country and abroad, we propose to 
consider in a future communication.— Connecticut 
Valley Farmer and Mechanic. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
AMERICAN CLOCKS FOR CHINA. 


With all their ingenuity and industry, the 
Chinese appear to employ themselves but litue 
in the art of clock-making; and it may safely be 
declared that Geneva turns out more time-keepers 
in a year than are produced in the whole of the 


Celestial Empire. In the large city of Nankin 
there are not more than forty clock-makers ; Su- 
chew has thirty, and Ning-po not more than 
seven; while, until recently, the value of the 
clocks and watches imported into China from 
Europe, amounted to about half a million dollars 
yearly. It is said that the number of clocks 
really manufactured in the country in a twelve- 
month does not exceed 1500—a fact the more 
remarkable when contrasted with the state of the 
case in other countries. The watch and clock 
makers in London, including those who manu- 
facture portions of the mechanism only, amount 
to more than 1000; and, as is well known, the 
enterprising horologists of New England make and 
export clocks every year by tens of thousands. 


REVIEW. 


These latter, with that keen spirit of trade which 
characterizes them, have lately been turning their 
attention to China as a ‘profitable market for 
their handicraft ; and a request was despatched 
some time since from the United States’ Patent 
Office, to such American citizens as were resident 
in the flowery land, for any information that 
might promise to benefit the branch of industry 
in question. 

From one of the replies which this ‘“ request” 
elicited, we gather that the Chinese have always 
been too deficient in their acquaintance with as. 
tronomy and mathematics to construct proper 
sun-dials ; and that their knowledge of these in- 
struments was obtained from Europeans ; while 
hour-glasses are known only as a contrivance 
“employed in Western countries to measure 
time.” Many Celestial gentlemen make it a 
sine qua non to carry two watches ; among these, 
specimens of very ancient workmanship are some- 
times met with, as rotund as “ Nuremberg eggs ;” 
and the wearers are too often anxious to make 
the pair go well together. The trouble they 
gave in consequence, in former days, to some of 
the Jesuit Fathers who were skilled in clock- 
making, will be found mentioned in the Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieuses. 

A Chinese day comprises twelve periods, each 
equivalent to two hours, and they are represented 
by twelve characters on the clock-face, being 
those used also to designate the months. “ The 
first in the list (meaning Son) is employed at the 
commencement of every cycle, and to the first of 
every period of twelve years, and also to the com- 
mencement of the. civil day—at eleven Pp. M.— 
comprehending the period between this and one 
A.M. The month which is signified by this term 


| is not the first of the Chinese year, but singular- 


} ly enough coincides with January. Each of the 

| twelve hours is divided into eight kih, corres 

ponding to quarter-hours. This diurnal division 

of time does not appear to have been in use in 

| the time of Confucius, as mention is made in the 

spring and autumn annals of the fen hours of the 
ay.’ 

The writer whose remarks we quote, recom- 
mends his countrymen, in manufacturing clocks 
for the Chinese, to adopt the clock-face common- 
ly used in China with some improvements, ove 
of which would be to surround the twelve “ hora- 
ry characters” with a ring of numerals from one 
to twenty-four, every alternate one of which 
would be opposite the half-hour mark of the in- 
ner circle, corresponding with a whole hour of 
our time, and to continue the use of the four 
signs which now stand near the centre of the face 
to indicate midnight, dawn, noon, and evening. 
The pendulum is to vibrate seconds ; the minute 
hand to make half a revolution at every sixty 
seconds; and the hour hand is to go but once 
round the face in the whole diurnal period. A’ 
the result of this arrangement—“ At one o'clock 
P. M., our reckoning, the hour-hand will be half 
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way between the large character at the top and 
the next one to the right ; and the minute-hand, 
having made half a revolution, will point perpen- 
dicularly downwards, and the clock strike one. 
At the expiration of another of our hours, a 
whole Chinese hour will have expired, when the 
former hand will have reached the first large char- 
acter to the right, and the latter will be direct- 
ed to the zenith—the clock striking two.” The 
minute-hand is, therefore, to make twelve revolu- 
tions in twenty-four hours. 

The clocks are to be constructed with lines and 
weights, as those with springs are not liked in 
China; and, as a Celestial always likes to see 
what he is buying, it is suggested that the works 
be made as visible as possible, and of good quali- 
ty, to avoid the loss that would be sure to follow 
attempts to palm off clocks made to sell merely. 
To gratify the Chinese wish for utility, the lower 
part of the door is to contain a looking-glass, or 
if not this, something very ornamental ; and in- 
side, instructions in the native character for fix- 
ing, winding, regulating, &c. Such clocks as are 
here described can be manufactured in Connecti- 
cut for two dollars and a half each ; and, as they 
ean be sold in China at from five to six dollars 
each, we may shortly expect to see a great and 
profitable trade in American time-keepers between 
the two countries. 





FRENCH TAPESTRY. 


Among the articles the French government 
will send to the New York Exhibition are 
specimens of the Gobelin tapestries, which are 
made exclusively by the factoriés of the French 
government. 

As these rare specimens of art will no doubt 
form one of the most prominent features of the 
exhibition, our readers, very many of whom will 
see them, may be interested in a brief notice of 
the manufactories from which they emanate. 

Sinee the days of Jan Gobelin in 1450, the 
manufacture of tapestry and carpets has made a 
regular progression towards the perfection which 
it has now attained. The establishment had not 
drawn much attention from the Government till 
the time of Louis XIV., when it beeame so inter- 
esting a branch of French manufactures, that 
that Monarch bought it for the State ; and it has 
ever since remained government property, has 
been supported by the government by means of 
a large subsidy granted each in the budget, 
and the works accomplished there are entirely at 
the service of the chief of the State, whoever he 
may be for the time being. 

The institution has gone through as many mu- 
tations, as many seasons of prosperity and adversi- 
ty, as the government itself. Under the republic 
the works at times ceased, and its very exist- 
ence was threatened; but the same species of 
national pride which sustains West Point, sus- 
tains also this institution. Many of the work- 





men are superior artists in painting, and the su- 
perintendent is generally one of the first painters 
of the day. At present 120 workmen are em- 
ployed on tapestry and carpets, who earn from 
three to five hundred dollars a year each, and 
when disabled by age or infirmity receive pen- 
sions of from 125 to 200 dollars a year. Noone 
is allowed to leave after serving an apprentice- 
ship, and a regular number of apprentices are ad- 
mitted each year. 

But the interest of the establishment lies in 
the method in which the articles are manufac- 
tured. The web or warp is placed upright, instead 
of horizontal, as in most cases, and the workman 
sits behind it; that is, he works on the wrong 
side. The picture which he is copying is placed 
behind and a little to one.side of him, at 
which he looks from time to time, in order that 
his picture in tapestry may be an exact represen- 
tation of the model. The workman sits at the 
back or wrong side of his picture, because the 
face must present a perfectly smooth surface, and 
all the cuttings and fastenings are therefore made 
on the wrong side. The warp is white, and of 
the finest wool. It is double, that is, has two 
upright tiers of thread, with an interval of half 
an inch. Then, with several baskets at his side, 
containing many hundred shades of colored silk 
and woolen thread on little spools, the workman 
puts through one, two or three threads at a time, 
and cuts them off ; and as the color of the face or 
the ubject which he is forming changes, he takes 
another shaded thread, and so on, thread by 
thread, month by month, and year by year, till 
his tedious and laboricus task is finished. From 
five to thirty yearsare occupied on the larger works, 
on pictures from eight to twenty feet in extent, 
and the valuc of some of the pieces is sometimes 
as high as one hundred thousand dollars. They 
are admired by many much more than the origi- 
nal picture, no matter what may be its value ; 
and inferior pictures are never copied from. The 
tissue and the colors last for centuries. I think 
it can be said with safety that it is the most mar- 
vellous, the most astonishing art in its degree of 
perfection now known to the world; and I am 
sure that the mass of the American people who 
shall have seen the very fine specimens, which it 
is hoped will arrive without damage at the New 
York fair, will verify this opinion. . 

In the carpet department, the process is entire- 
ly analogous, with one exception. The warp is 
upright, the carpet is always in one piece, the 
warp is double, the workman pursues his labor 
in the same tedious way, putting in a thread at 
a time, but in this instance he sits on the right 
side, for the reason that he has a velvety surface, 
to make, and he must therefore cut off his 
woolen threads on that side. He puts his spool 
through and gives it a double turn around one of 
the upright threads of the warp, then cuts it off, 

pone an inch from the surface of the carpet, 
regards his model, which is over his head, takes 
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up another spool of thread, so as to change the 
color, puts it through in the same way, and cuts 
it off as before. After he has proceeded thus a 
foot in width, perhaps, and an inch upwards, he 
takes a pair of large shears and trims the velvety 
surface down to the length, or depth rather, 
which he desires. All the carpets which are now 
in the looms of the Gobelins manufactory are in- 
tended for the rooms of the Empress in the Tuil- 
erics, and they all have a nap of half an inch in 
depth. They are beautiful in the extreme, and 
far superior to anything which can be manufac- 
tured in Persia, sv long distinguished for the 
softness, silkiness and rich coloring of its carpets 
All the fine carpets of France are thus woven in 
one piece for the rooms for which they are intended. 
They will last a century and preserve their co- 
lors. Many of the carpets which have been 
made at the Gobelins have required many years 
to finish, and cost from 60 to 150,000 francs. 
None are sold; they are all made use of in the 
royal palaces, or as presents; the same as pic- 
tures in tapestry. The largest carpet ever made 
here was one for the long room, or, as it is called, 
the Gallery of the Louvre, which is 1,300 feet 
in length. As a shuttle is out of the question, 
and as each thread of the “ filling” has to be put 
through separately by the hand, at the same time 
that the workman must keep his eye on the 
model and exercise his careful judgment as to 
the exact shade out of many thousands which is 
required, and as he must from time to time, as 


in the tapestry, Stop and walk off from his pic- 
ture, and regard it at a distance, and consult bis 
fellow-workmen, the reader may form some idea 
of the labor, the genius, and the time which is 


required on these great works. On an extent of 
fifteen feet, two workmen can beemployed. On 
a large carpet, say thirty by fifty feet, one work- 
man makes the large figures in the centre, while 
two others, one on each side of him, make the 
border up to the centre flower. And there those 
patient men sit, day after day, month after 
month, and year after year, apparently without 
ever moving their own position or that of the 
carpet; for in several visits which I have made 
recently, [ find the same men in the same place, 
engaged on the same flower or other object on the 
carpet, where I last saw them. It would be too 
slow an occupation for our fast countrymen. 

Everything needed for the manufactory—the 
dyeing, spinning, ete.—is done on the premises. 
In the dyeing department there is a greater | 
amount of talent and experience required than in | 
the working of the tableaux. Many secrets are 
possessed here, which are unknown to the rest of 
the world. 

The Emperor has also included in his contribu- 
tion more than a hundred specimens of the cele- 
brated Sevres porcelain—a manufacture which, 
for perfection, beauty, and value as ornaments, is 
regarded by many as possessing as much interest 
as the Gobelin manufactory. It is an establish- 


| bear out the statement of the Bible. 
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ment which has belonged to the government for 
seventy-five years, is supported by government at 
a great expense to the people, and the principal 
works, like those of the Gobelins, go into the 
palaces of France, or are given away to forei 
monarchs as prephitery presents. Some of the 
largest vases and pictures in the Emperor’s con- 
tribution are worth ten thousand dollars. They 
are worth travelling many a mile to see.— Post. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES IN PERSIA. 

A commission which embraces England, Rus- 
sia, and Persia, is now engaged in establishing 
the boundary line sete wed and Turkey, 
about which there have long been difficulties. 
Colonel Williams, well known to many Ameri- 
cans, and a man of character and talent, is the 
English commissioner ; and on the authority of 
a scientific American writing from Persia, the 
Boston Chronicle relates the following :— 

“In the prosecution of this work the commis- 
sioners have come upon the remains of the an- 
cient palace of Shushan, mentioned in the sacred 
books of Esther and Daniel the prophet. The 
locality answers to the received tradition of its po- 
sition, and the internal evidence arising from its 
correspondence with the description of the pual- 
ace, recorded inthe sacred history, amounts al- 
most to demonstration. The reader can turn to 
Esther, chapter 1, verse 6, and there he will 
read of a ‘ pavement of red, and blue, and white, 
and black marble, in that palace.’ That pave- 
ment still exists, and, as described by Colonel 
Williams, co ds to the description given 
thus in the history. And in the marble 
columns, dilapidated ruins, the sculpture, and 
the remaining marks of greatness and glory that 
are scattered around, the commissioners read the 
exact truth of the record made by the sacred 
penman. 

“Not far from the palace stands a tomb ; on 
it is sculptured the figure of a man, bound hand 
and foot, with a huge lion in the act of springing 
upon him to devour him. No history could 
speak more graphically the story of Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den. The commissioners have with 
them an able corps of engineers and scientific 
men, and most interesting discoveries may be ex- 
pected. The Persian arrow-heads are found 
upon the palace aud the tomb. Glass bottles, 
elegant as those placed upon the toilet-table ot 
the ladies of our’day, have been discovered, with 
other indications of art and refinement, — 
Thus, 
twenty-five hundfed years after the historians of 
Esther and Danieltnade their record, their histo- 
ries are verified by the peaceful movements of 
the nations of our own day.” 


Whether our inclinations are virtuous ° 
vicious, we generally incline to bring others into 
the road we are travelling ourselves. —D1LLW!. 
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WATER POISONED BY LEAD PIPES. | PAPIER MACHE. 


Dr. Wm. H. Ellett, of New York, proves by| This article obtained its name from the prepared 
numerous facts and a clear argument, in a series | paper which forms the principal material in its 
of letters to the Tribune, that alarming evils re- | composition. This paper, which is cut into the 
sult from the use of lead pipes for water. How-| required size and shape, is made of the consis- 
ever pure the water, the poisonous properties of tency of the hardest wood, by steeping in oil, 
the lead are constantly imparted to it, and re- after which it is left to dry in an oven. When 
ceived by all who drink. He shows that the | the requiretl time’ has elapsed, it is removed and 
Croton water by a moderately prolonged contact | left in the open air for some minutes, when a coat 
with lead pipes becomes charged with salts of | of refined black varnish is laid over the surfaces 
lead, and that the habitual use of this water pro-| Before the varnish has become dry, pieces of 
duces all thé diseases incident to workers in lead. | pearl, cut in the form of leaves, roses, and other 
Dr. Millett substantiates his statements by the | flowers, as the fancy of the artist may dictate, or 
testimonywf some of the most eminent physicians | the character of the article may require, are laid 
in New York, and tests them by a course of cdn- | on the paper, to which they adhere, and which is 
vincing experiments, leaving no room to doubt | again placed in the oven. When it has been 
the reality or extent of the evil he exposes. Dr. | removed a second time, another coat of varnish is 
. quotes from a “ Report’ upon the subject, by | applied on the surface of the pearl, and the same 
a Committee of the American Medical Associa- | process is repeated several times, until all parts 
tion last year, fully confirming his views by the | of the surface are made quite even. This gives 
results of a long and caseful series of observations. | the pearl the appearance of having been inlaid. 
This Committee state that water, which contains | The article, which is still in an unfinished state, 
only one one-hundreth of a grain of lead to the | after a thorough polish, has to be submitted to 
gallon, will in the course of years produce lead |the hands of the artist, upon whose skill its 
paralysis, cholic, &c. It is also proved that while | beauty in a great measure depends. Under bis 
the quantity of lead which the water is capable | hands the piece of pearl, but roughly formed, is 
of receiving, varies, both with the condition of|soon converted into a full-blown flower, sur- 
the water and the lead, in many instances the de- | rounded by its leaves and buds. The branches 
posit amounts to nearly or quite one grain to ajare first traced out with a camel's hair pencil, 
gallon, while the average quantity of lead re-| dipped in size, upon whieh gold leaf is afterwards 
ceived by the Croton water in 12 hours’ contact | laid. ‘Then follows the painting of the flowers 
with the pipe, is from one-sixth to one-fifth of a | and leaves, the color of which is rendered almost 
grain to the gallon, or twenty times as much as is | indelible by the application of a second coat of 
proved capable of producing lysis, and other | refined white varnish. Persons who have seen 
most serious forms of di . ‘The Committee | papier mache articles have no doubt been struck 
above-named thus conclude their report, after pre- | with the natural appearance given to the leaves 
senting their facts and reasonings : and flowers by the pearl, the brilliancy of which 

“ Your Committee will only add, that the set-| endures an incredible length of time. Papier 
tled conviction to whicli their labors in preparing | mache, though confined, till within a year or two, 
this report have conducted them, is this: that it | to the manufacture of tables, trays, and a few 
is never safe to use water drawn through lead | like articles, has been made more extensively ap- 
pipes, or stored in leaden cisterns for domestic | plicable. 
purposes, aad that any article of food or drink is 
dangerous to health which by any possibility can A PSALM FOR THE SORROWING. 
be impregnated with saturnine matter. It may 
possibly be done in some cases with impunity, but ee. 

It is impossible to predetermine the cases of safety, ~~ mee “a 
where ee ws fraught with danger. es On Time’s great cycle darkly hurled 

Similar testimony is given by the physicians From year to year; 
of the hospitals and professors in the Medical See in the sky these words unfurled: 
Colleges, derived from their own experience and * Thy home is here !”” 
observation. Surely it is time that public atten- m 
tion was directed a this subject, and measures tigey sr parthe pe veh menacing : 
were taken to remedy the evil. The health and Not long thy burdened soul shall reel 
— of whole communities are at stake. Dr. m1 Beneath oom re a 

llett recommends pure block tin as a substitute ew swift circles of the wheel, 
for lead in the cored watery as possess- AnGpn ign. 


ing all the desirable advantages of safety and Though galled with fetters ye have lain, 
economy. To vulture hopes and fears a prey ; 
Oh, moan not o’er your ceaseless pain 
. : 3 Or slow decay; — 
Nothing is sweeter to the mind than the light For know, the soul thus files its chain 
of truth. And breaks away. 
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736 FRIENDS’ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTELLiggnce.—The Steam ship Frank- 
lin, from Liverpool, arrived at New York, on the | 
19th, and the Arctic on the 24th, bringing English 
dates respectively to the 6th and the 13th inst. 


Encitanp.—The Phenix and Diligence were 
spoken on the 19th ult., off Cape Farewell, by the 
Desperate, which had arrived at Sheerness from the 
Arctic expedition. The squatrén had &ncountered 
large masses of floating ice. There were a number 
ef whales seen, all of which were old fish, and ex- 
tremely large. The screw steam vessels p:oved 
most decidedly advantageous in making their way 
through the loose floatiug ice. 

The premium lock,to which a premium of £10 
had been awarded bg the Society of Arts, was pick- 
ed in three minutessby R. Hobbs, Chubb, the cele- 
brated locksmith, difecting the operation. It was 
opened by Hobbs, ia the présence of the Society, 
with a needle and a thin strip of stee!. 

The returns of the quarter’s revenue, issued on 
the 5th, show an inerease of upwards of a million 
sterling. 

The threatening aspect of the Turkish question, 
and other circumstances, had caused am advance in 
flour of two shillings six pence per Barrel, 

According to the Times, immediately after the 
receipt of the intelligeace that the Russians had 
crossed the Pruth, a pruposition was adopted by the 
British Government, to which it was supposed 
France would assent, containing such an amount of 
concession as the Porte may, in the judgment of its 
allies, be advised to make and the Russian Govern- 
ment to accept. 

France.—A plot to assassinate the Emperor has 
been discovered, anda number of persons suspected 
to be implicated in the conspiracy have been arrested 

In consequence ofthe apprehended scarcity of 
breadsiuff:, ‘he government has purchased large 
supplies in Eugland and elsewhere. The news of 
the crops in many parts of France have become 
more favorable. 

A note in reply to Nesselrode’s Russian note has 
been diawn up, by the French Government. It 
asserts that France has a right to assert the protec- 
torate over the Latina Church equal to that of Russia 
to the protectorate of the Greek Church, and hopes 
that Russia will adjust its claims without trespass- 
ing on the rights of Turkey. The note bears the 
signature of Drouyn de ] Hays. 

SwitzeRLanp.—In consequence of the interven- 
tion of the English and French ambassaors, it is 
reported that the Amstrien Government has con- 
sented to abandon the whole of its demands, with 
the exception of that relative to the expulsion of the 
Capucina, to whom a pension for life was to be gua- 
ranteed by the Ticinese Government. 


Hottanp.—A document has been published 
which, it was anticipated, would munch assist in put- 


. 'i:.g an end to the difference with the Papal govern- 


ment. It consists in a note from Cardinal) Autonelli, 
auth@rizing a modification of the oath requ‘red to 
be taken by Catholic prelates} who have also per- 
mission accorded them to reside out of their dioceses 

Geruany.—The members of the Zollverein Con- 
ference had their first meeting at Berlin, on the Sth. 
The amount of work eut out for the Conference will 
take several months to get thiough, and it has been 
found necessary to postpone the holding of a con- 
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vention for the arrangement of a common carreicy 
between Austria and Prussia. 


The Gaind Duke of Weimar died at Weimar on 
the morning of the 8th inst. 


The German Press, with the exception of the Neue 
Preussische Zeitung and the Frankfort Post Zeitung 
is decidedly opposed to the pretensions of Russia. 

Austria.—Aceording to.a report presented to the 
Emperor, there will beaconsiderable augmentation 
of the public revenue this year, the estimated total 


| being above 260,000,000 florins. In Hungary, also 


the receipts have been larger in amount than had 
been anticipatéd ; and the hope is entertained that, 
by the adoption of rigorous measures of economy, 
there will be no necessity to have recourse to a 
loan. . 

The Emperor of Austria has abolished the taxes 
paid to the clergy in those parts of bis dominions 
where the majority of the inhabitants belong to the 
Greek Church. The Austrian Government has made 
representations to that of Russia, to obtain the dis- 
continuance of the expression ‘ Russo-Greek ”’ 
Charch in publi¢ documents relative to the Eastern 
question. The Emperor of,Austria has three mil- 
lion subjects professing the Greek religion. 

M. De Bruck, who was supp»sed to have been 
sent to Constantinople withtvonciliatory instructions, 
opened his mission by demanding immediate pay- 
ment of five millions of piastres, due to Austria, and 
possession of the ports of Kleck and Souterina on 
the Adriatic. 


Turkey anv Rougsta.—A private despatch from 
Vienna, states that the Ambassadors of Frante, 
England and Austria, at Constantinople, on the re- 
ceipt of the newsthat the Russians had crossed the 
Pruth, requested an audience of the Sultan, ani 
asked him not to demand that the allied fleets 
should enter the Dardanelles. The Sultan complied 
with the recommeedatior, and confined himself to 
a@ protest against thé invasion of the territory. 


Constantinople news of the 27th of 6th month is 
of a pacific tendency ; and an arrangement advised 
by the Ambassadors of England, France, and Aus- 
tria, was believed to be approaching its conclusion. 


Meanwhile the Turks are making the most exten- 
sive preparations forthe contest. They are erecting 
block-houses on the heights which command the eu- 
trance to the Bosphorus from the Black Sea, coining 
money to meet the expenses of the war, fitting out 
vessels, &c. Offers of assistance have been received 
by the Sultan from various parts of his dominions. 
The Prince of Serviatenders the services of 45,000 
men in case of war. The Circassians, commanded 
by Schamy], will join the Turks against Russia. 

Mexico.—The Mexican Minister of War has 
issued an order for the withdrawal of Gov. Frias and 
his forees from the Mesilla Valley. The order was 
promptly obeyed by Gov. Frias, thus leaving the 
valley in the same condition as before the com- 
mencement of the difficulties. 


Domestic.—The opening of the first division of 
the Pacific Railroad was celebrated at St. Louis on 
the 18th inst, T.H, Benton states that a very small 
portion of gountry west of Missouri to the Rocky 
Mountains is covered by Indian titles, thus doing 
yay w'th one great Objection to that route for the 

acific Railroad. 


Gerritt Smith has made a donation of $25,000 to 


the city of Oswego for the purpose of establishing a 
public library. 





